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THE PRUSSIAN THEORY OF THE STATE 

Since the outbreak of the Great War in the summer of 1914 the 
conviction has deepened that whatever may have been the conflict 
of interests between the nations of Europe due to their efforts to main- 
tain or increase their political influence and territorial extent, this 
calamitous struggle would not have been precipitated, and certainly 
England and the United States would not have felt forced to become 
parties to it, had there not existed in Germany a controlling political 
philosophy which marked her off from other States and made her a 
menace to the rest of humanity. It is true that the proximate cause 
that brought Great Britain into the war was the invasion of Belgium 
by the German army, which jeopardized her own security from in- 
vasion; and it is equally true that it was the disregard by Germany 
of our own commercial rights as a neutral nation that was the imme- 
diate cause of our own declaration of war. But back of these proxi- 
mate or immediate causes was a real efficient cause which impelled 
both Great Britain and the United States to enter the contest and to 
pledge to its successful prosecution their entire manhood and ma- 
terial resources. 

This real and efficient cause was this conviction of which I have 
spoken, — a conviction which has strengthened as Germany has 
continued to reveal herself in her methods of warfare, and to demon- 
strate that her political ideals and standards of conduct are such as, 
if unrestrained in their application, would render impossible a comity 
of life and a reciprocal friendliness and cooperation among the nations 
of the world. 

The present great struggle is, therefore, properly termed a world 
war, not merely because a large number of nations are parties to it, 
but because, in their essential character, its issues are of vital impor- 
tance to all the civilized peoples of the world. In other words, these 
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aims transcend special national interests and concern the spiritual as 
well as the material interests of all humanity. 

This interpretation of the significance of the war is one with which 
we are all famiHar, and I would perhaps not be justified in again 
explaining its implications, except for the fact that it is my hope that 
I can show in a somewhat more systematic manner than is ordinarily 
shown the premises upon which the maleficent German political 
philosophy rests, and exhibit the manner in which its several parts 
and conclusions are knit together into a logical whole. 

In carrying out this purpose it is not my intention to review the 
acts of which Germany has been guilty, — acts which cry aloud the 
infamy of those who have authorized them, and, I may add, of those 
in other countries, including our own, who have attempted to excuse 
them. But it will be my effort to show that the reasons which have 
been brought forth to justify them have been drawn from a political 
philosophy whose premises support, as, by the Germans, they have 
been made to support, acts which the rest of the civilized world has 
deemed inconsistent with national honor and the demands of justice 
and humanity. 

I shall first set out the postulates of this false political philosophy 
and then attempt to show how it has been possible to obtain for them 
the acceptance and support of an educated, and, outside of political 
life, a moralized people. It is further necessary to say that in this 
paper I shall be concerned only with the Prussian conception of the 
State. With the Teutonic doctrines of government, which will include 
a consideration of German theories of constitutional law and political 
liberty, I shall deal in my second paper. 1 

Considering first, then, the postulates of the ruling German politi- 
cal philosophy, we find placed in the forefront the conception of the 
State as an entity of such an exalted superpersonal and mystical char- 
acter as to warrant the attribution to it of divine qualities. 

At all times since first men began to speculate regarding the nature 
of the institutions to whose controlling authority they have found them- 
selves subjected, the idea of divinity has played an important part. 
Among primitive and uncivilized peoples all rules of conduct, whether 

1 Printed infra, p. 266. 
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of law or custom, obedience to which was socially demanded, were 
regarded as divinely decreed. Among many Oriental nations to this 
day a view substantially similar prevails. And among not only these 
peoples but those of Europe and of England the doctrine was for long 
asserted and widely held until comparatively recent times that the 
persons who hold the reins of supreme political power were, if not 
themselves Gods, at least the vicegerents of God. And in the political 
philosophy of Democracy, also, the divine element has not been wholly 
absent, the doctrine being frequently declared that the voice of God 
is to be heard speaking in the voice of the people when authentically 
expressed — vox populi, vox Dei. 

That, however, which distinguishes this State doctrine of German 
political philosophy from these other divine-right theories is that it is 
supported by abstract and metaphysical, rather than by theological 
or dogmatic, principles, and that the divine or superpersonal char- 
acteristics which are dealt with are ascribed not to the government, 
nor, primarily at least, to its rulers, but to that abstract and mystical 
entity which is termed the State, and which is conceived of as employ- 
ing the government and its rulers as but instrumentalities for carrying 
out its ends. 

In juristic philosophy it has been found convenient in all countries, 
in order to give formal and logical consistency to their systems of public 
law, to envisage or picture the State as a political person or corporation 
possessing and uttering a legally supreme will, and thus, in a formal and 
purely juristic sense, as the ultimate source of all commands that may, 
in technical strictness, be termed laws. But this conception, which 
is nothing more than a convenience of thought, and which serves only 
as a peg upon which to hang other juristic concepts, or as a starting 
point from which to attempt a logical arrangement of public-law 
principles, is an idea wholly different from the German doctrine which 
postulates the real, albeit mystical and insubstantial, existence of 
a State-being to the commands of which, as a moral proposition, 
implicit obedience is due, and with ends of its own for the realization 
of which any and every sacrifice of individual well-being may rightfully 
be required. 

Professor John Dewey, in his work, German Philosophy and 
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Politics, has shown in a convincing manner that the formalistic and 
purely abstract character of Kant's doctrine of the categorical imper- 
ative makes easily possible, if it does not actually encourage, the filling 
in of its contents by the apodictic commands of a superpersonal State, 
and the justifying of any acts which are deemed to advance the inter- 
ests or ends of this mystical being. 

That Kant went even further than this and himself argued the 
existence and mystical character of the State as a being raised above 
the plane of ordinary human existence and above the realm of the 
practical, if not of the pure, reason, is shown by his statement that 
"the origin of the supreme [political] power, from the practical 
point of view is inscrutable by the people who are under its authority." 
In other words, he continues, "the subject should not reason too 
curiously as to its origin, as if the right of obedience due to it were to 
be doubted." 2 Again, of the will of this State he says: 

A law which is so holy and inviolable that it is practically a 
crime even to cast doubt upon it, or to suspend its operation even 
for a moment, is represented of itself as necessarily derived from 
some supreme, unblamable lawgiver. And this is the meaning of 
the maxim "All authority is from God"; which proposition does 
not express the historical foundation of the civil constitution, but 
an ideal of the practical reason. It may be otherwise rendered thus: 
"It is a duty to obey the law of the existing legislative power, be its 
origin what it may." Hence it follows that the supreme power in 
the State has only rights and no (compulsory) duties towards the 
subject. 3 

Elsewhere Kant goes so far as to see in the State a unity resulting 
from a trinity of powers which is obviously patterned after the triune 
character of the Christian God. 4 

In the philosophy of Hegel, also, we find the State appearing as 
a transcendental being, essentially divine in character. "The State 
is the march of God in the world; its ground or cause is the power 
of reason realizing itself as will. When thinking of the idea of the 
State, we must not have in our mind any particular State, or par- 

2 Philosophy of Law, 174, Hastie translation. 

3 Op. cit., 174. 

4 Cf. Duguit, The Law and the State, translation 46. 
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ticular institution, but must rather contemplate the idea, this actual 
God, by itself." 5 

As thus conceived, it is what we would expect when we find the 
State declared by Hegel to be morally supreme and able to transmute 
into duties to itself whatever rights might seem to belong to its sub- 
jects as individual human beings. "This substantive unity [pi the 
State]," he says, " is its own motive and absolute end. This end has 
the highest right over the individual, whose highest duty in turn is 
to be a member of the State." 6 The State is indeed the reality of 
the moral idea — "Der Stoat ist die Wirklichkeit der sittlichen Idee." 

The extent to which German thought, social and political as well 
as metaphysical, has been guided by the doctrines of Kant and Hegel 
is a fact which is commonplace in the history of thought. It would, 
therefore, be unnecessary, even could space be spared, to show how, 
throughout German literature of the nineteenth century, the doctrines 
which have been here indicated were constantly restated and reaffirmed. 
Especially, however, since the outbreak of the present war have they 
been put forth with renewed emphasis and ardor. 

We may, then, take it as a proposition regarding which there can 
be no dispute that German political philosophy, as academically 
taught and as popularly believed, asserts that every independent 
politically organized group can, and should, be viewed as constituting 
the material and phenomenal body of a mystical and inherently divine 
being whose will, when authentically expressed, may not be morally 
or legally questioned by those over whom it claims authority. In 
short, the old doctrine of the divine right of the ruler is replaced by 
the divine right of the State. 

The next step in the German political philosophy is to draw the 
conclusions which logically follow from the premise of the Godhead of 
the State. Two corollaries immediately follow. The first of these is 
the one already indicated that, as transcendentally supreme, no limits 
may be set to its authority — no resistance to its commands in reason, 
justified. This it is to be again emphasized is not the ascription to 
the State of a legal supremacy and absoluteness such as is predicated 

5 Philosophy of Right, Dyde translation, 247. 

6 Op. tit., 240. 
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by the analytical jurist, but its endowment with a will whose com- 
mands may not be morally questioned. The second corollary drawn 
is that the State exists as a being that has interests and ends of its 
own that are distinct from those of its subjects whether collectively 
or distributively viewed. This is a doctrine which, to be understood, 
needs some explanation. 

It is commonly believed by all except the most extreme individual- 
ists that men can not realize their potentialities as rational and moral 
beings, except in societies politically organized. By some it is held 
that it would not be possible for the individual even to form the ideas 
of right and wrong and to conceive of himself as a being with moral 
rights and duties if he were not brought into union with others of his 
own kind. It is furthermore generally admitted that regard by 
individuals for the welfare of others furnishes the essential basis of 
morality, and that, therefore, the best good of the individual must 
be stated in social terms. It thus becomes right and, indeed, morally 
obligatory, that the individual should seek the good of the community, 
and, through it, the welfare of all humanity, regard for the future as 
well as for present generations being had. But though thus necessarily 
given a social content it remains true that the individual, as a rational 
and moral being, strives for what he conceives to be his own individual 
best good. Though stated in social terms, the general welfare which 
he feels himself morally impelled to seek is the welfare of other individ- 
uals of the same nature as himself. It is only in the German political 
philosophy that he is taught to have in view the welfare of a mystical 
entity to which a divine character is ascribed, and which is conceived 
of as demanding support as an end in itself. In all other Western 
systems of moral and political philosophy, the maintenance of the 
State ever exists as but a means whereby the welfare of the political 
group or of all humanity may be advanced. 

Even when the German political philosopher so far descends from 
the peaks of pure reason as to consider political rule as a means of 
promoting human welfare, he takes care to preserve for it an absolute 
character. A certain form of it, namely as a national State, is declared 
to be the only perfect type, and as thus manifested to men it is affirmed 
to be the indispensable means, the only rationally conceivable means, 
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by which humanity may reach the end's which reason holds out to men 
as desirable of attainment. So strongly is this absolute doctrine 
stated that we find it asserted that it would be against reason and 
right to seek to substitute a World-State in place of a number of 
disparate national States. Even the establishment of institutions or 
rules that would place a restraint upon the freedom of action of these 
independent state persons in the international field, it is declared, 
would be in violation of their intrinsic rights. "The establishment 
of an international court of arbitration as a permanent institution," 
Treitschke declares, "is irreconcilable with the nature of the State." 
Not, it will be observed, because of results to which it might lead, 
but because it is irreconcilable with the inherent nature of the inde- 
pendent national State as he conceives it to be. In another place he 
declares that it is only when the State is given the opportunity to 
contest with other States and to impose its will upon theirs that the 
opportunity is offered, the milieu provided, for the realization by the 
State of the destiny which its inherent nature points out. 

From doctrines such as these it is but a short step to the laudation 
of war as an instrument or means divinely intended, whereby the 
relative worth of States, standing in essential opposition and antago- 
nism to one another, may be demonstrated. War furnishes the test, 
and its result is declared to vindicate the superior right of the victor 
to existence — the event makes reason and right manifest. Kant, 
indeed, sought for a means whereby international peace might be made 
perpetual, but this aspiration found no response in Hegel or his school, 
and was repudiated with scorn by later political philosophers of 
Germany. "The Living God," says Treitschke, "will take care that 
war shall always return." "The ideal of perpetual peace is not only 
impossible but immoral as well," he says in another place. "Ye shall 
love peace as a means to new wars," said Nietzsche. "War is the 
noblest and holiest expression of human activity" was the doctrine 
declared to the youth of Germany in the official organ of the Young 
Germany (Jung-Deutschland) . "Were disputes between States to be 
determined by a court and by compulsion exercised by superior 
power," said Lasson as far back as 1868, "all the States subjected to 
such a court would cease to be States. . . . Separate States are by 
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nature in a state of war with each other. Conflict must be regarded 
as the essence of their relations and as the rule, friendship as acci- 
dental and exceptional." 

If this be the relation in which States, as determined by their very- 
nature, must and should stand towards each other, it is not strange 
that it should be taught that power, physical might, is the chief end 
for the possession of which in the greatest possible amount the State 
should strive. The Nietzschean influence is here apparent, and indeed 
his doctrine of "will to power" is found throughout German ethical 
and political writings. "The State is power" springs constantly 
from the mouth of Treitschke. "The injunction to assert itself," 
he declares, "remains always absolute. Weakness must always be 
condemned as the most disastrous and despicable of crimes, the unfor- 
givable sin of politics" — the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

From premises such as these the rights of small states find short 
shrift, and the morally obligatory character of international customs 
sanctioned by age and general agreement is disposed of without diffi- 
culty. The most solemnly plighted national word remains binding 
only so long as expediency dictates. Cruelties too terrible to be 
described receive complete justification if ordered by the State, even 
if there appear no commensurable justification for them upon the 
ground of practical expediency. The sic volo, sic jubeo of the State 
is sufficient. Indeed, as soon as one has to deal with the welfare of 
a being deemed divine in character, a measuring of means according 
to the end to be realized becomes no longer applicable. And thus, 
when we read of the rapine and devastation committed by the German 
armies of occupation from which, at the most, only slight and ultimate 
advantage could possibly accrue to the German State, one is reminded 
of the statement of Cardinal Newman in his Apologia that it were better 
that the whole world should pass away and all the living beings upon 
it perish in unutterable misery, than that a single sin against God 
should remain unrepented for and unforgiven. 

In broad outlines this is the theory of the State that is today 
dominant in Germany. The evidence for its existence is implicit 
in the deeds that have been committed and explicit in the writings of 
Germany's leading publicists, historians, moralists, theologues and the 
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utterances of her public men. And yet, because of its mystical and 
abstract character, and because of its atrocious implications, it is not 
strange that we should hesitate to believe that an intellectually en- 
lightened people could possibly have become indoctrinated with it, 
and their views regarding political matters perverted by it. How it 
has been possible to accomplish this result, in appearance so difficult, 
it will now be my task to show. 

The first proposition from which we must start is that the philos- 
ophy which has made Germany a pariah among nations is not only 
political in nature, but political in its origin and propagation. 

It is not a matter for surprise that there should be differences iir 
national ideals when different States are in different stages of social 
and industrial development, or when their peoples give assent to 
different religions, or for one reason or another have adopted different 
interpretations of the nature and meaning of human existence. I 
have recently had the opportunity in China of studying and observ- 
ing the ideals and practices of a people who are still in the agricultural 
as distinguished from the industrial and commercial stage of economic 
life, and who accept a religious and ethical philosophy fundamentally 
different from our own; and, examined in the light of these determin- 
ing facts, it has not seemed strange that certain standards of personal 
conduct in China should not be the same as those of the Christianized 
and industrialized western world, and that the hierarchical arrange- 
ment of the virtues should be different from that with which we are 
familiar. But when we find a people of a country like Prussia, and the 
other middle European peoples so far as they have submitted to 
Prussian influence, avowing belief in, and practicing doctrines which 
shock the consciences of all the other peoples of the civilized world 
who are in substantially the same stage of industrial and commercial 
development, and who accept the same religion, and in private life are 
guided by the same rules of morality, we are confronted with a situ- 
ation that demands an explanation. Explanation there must be, for 
it is scarcely conceivable that such a remarkable condition of affairs 
could have come into existence in a purely fortuitous manner. 

Inasmuch, now, as we are unable to find this explanation in a ruling 
metaphysics, or a distinctive religion, or a system of personal morals, 
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or a social order, or a stage of economic life which is peculiar and 
distinguishing, but do find in operation a system of government 
founded upon constitutional and political principles radically different 
from those which find acceptance and application in England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and the United States, then a strong presumption 
is necessarily raised that here is to be found the explanation which 
we seek. And this presumption is still further strengthened when we 
find that the Prussian Government is one which denies to its own 
people the right to determine their own political destinies; which 
asserts that, as a practical proposition, it is not within the competence 
of the popular will of even an intellectually enlightened people to form 
intelligent judgments regarding matters of public policy unless guided 
and controlled by those in political authority; and when we further 
find that the machinery of government is so organized and operated 
that it has the organs or instrumentalities through which it is able 
to create and mold public opinion; when, in other words, we find 
the clergy subjected to strong governmental influence, education from 
the primary school to the university practically monopolized by the 
State, and a system of military service maintained that brings almost 
the entire body of youths of the country under complete and rigid 
governmental control at the very period of their lives when their ideals 
are most susceptible to outside formative influences; and, finally, 
when we find it frankly avowed that it is within the legitimate sphere 
of public authority that the press should be controlled and employed 
as an agency for spreading doctrines favored by those in political 
authority and for discrediting doctrines which are not favored, — when, 
I say, we find all these political conditions it no longer appears strange 
that those in control of the machinery of government should have 
been able, by reiterated action extending over several generations of 
time, to spread among a people and secure the acceptance of doctrines 
which, however false, are surfaced over with a transcendental and 
pseudo-philosophical character, which appeal to patriotism upon 
the emotional side, and which furthermore make a direct bid to 
sordid and selfish interests by justifying every action which will 
tend to increase the political power and material prosperity of the 
community. 
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Let me here quote from one who speaks with knowledge. In the 
recent work to which I have earlier referred, Professor Dewey says: 

Germany is the modern State which provides the greatest 
facilities for general ideas to take effect through social inculcation. 
Its system of education is adapted to that end. High schools and 
universities in Germany are really, not just nominally, under the 
control of the State and part of the State life. In spite of freedom 
of academic instruction, when once a teacher is installed in office, 
the political authorities have always taken a hand, at critical 
junctures, in determining the selection of teachers in subjects that had 
a direct bearing upon political policies. Moreover, one of the chief 
functions of the universities is the preparation of State officials. 
Legislative activity is distinctly subordinate to that of administration 
conducted by a trained civil service, or, if you please, bureaucracy. 
Membership in this bureaucracy is dependent upon university 
training. Philosophy, both directly and indirectly, plays an un- 
usually large r61e in the training. The faculty of law does not 
chiefly aim at the preparation of practicing lawyers. Philosophies 
of jurisprudence are essential parts of the law teaching, and every 
one of the classic philosophers took a hand in writing a philosophy 
of Law and of the State. Moreover, in the theological faculties, 
which are also organic parts of State-controlled institutions, the 
theology and higher criticism of Protestant Germany have been 
developed, and developed also in close connection with philosophical 
systems — like those of Kant, Schleiermacher, and Hegel. In short, 
the educational and administrative agencies of Germany provide 
ready-made channels through which philosophic ideas may flow on 
their way to practical affairs. 7 

It can not be denied, then, that in Germany there exist govern- 
mental agencies fully competent to indoctrinate the people with any 
philosophy which those in political authority may sincerely hold, or 
may, for purposes of their own, desire that the people generally should 
hold. That the powers thus possessed have been employed for this 
purpose in every conceivable way is well known. Promises and 
rewards in the nature of political or academic preferment have been 
offered, titles and other marks of social distinction have been granted 
in almost countless number and variety, and threats and punishment 
have not been lacking. And it so happens that those in charge of this 
propaganda have been able, for their purposes, to make use of the 

' Philosophy and Politics, p. 15. 
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ruling metaphysical and moral philosophies inherited from the close 
of the eighteenth and the earjy nineteenth centuries. Some of these 
philosophies, as for example, of Kant and Fichte and of Nietzsche, 
have been such as, more or less by chance, to lend themselves to 
the uses to which they have been put. In other cases, among which 
the philosophy of Hegel stands preeminent, it seems clear that there 
was present the deliberate intention to provide the basis for the 
supreme and supermoral Prussian State. In the writings also of the 
Prussian school of historians there has been plainly present the purpose 
to teach a system of political ethics and of political ideals which has 
found its fruition in the deeds of the last three and a half years. 

That the abstract and even metaphysical and certainly mystical 
doctrines taught by academic teachers should have been able to exer- 
cise in Germany the influence they have had in the world of practical 
affairs has been due to the fact, already referred to, that all the higher 
servants of the State, military as well as civil, have passed through 
the national universities, and that in these universities philosophy 
has played an unusually large part. In addition there would appear 
to be in the Teutonic mind a predisposition in favor of abstract ideals 
— a predisposition whether innate or cultivated I do not pretend to 
say, but certainly present, as German writers themselves are proud 
to assert. One of the most interesting books called out by the war 
is one published under the title, Deutschland und der Welikrieg, and 
translated and issued in this country under the title, Modern Germany 
in Relation to the Great War. This volume is a collection of essays by 
eminent German university professors in which the sincere and, I am 
convinced, not unsuccessful, attempt has been made to set out in an 
objective manner the ideals and convictions of the learned classes 
in Germany. In an essay entitled "The Spirit of German Kultur," 
by Professor Ernst Troeltsch, of the University of Berlin, the author, 
with reference to this mystical or metaphysical Tendenz in Germany, 
speaks of "the German metaphysical and religious spirit." "Our 
sense of order," he says, "is not founded on its usefulness for material 
and social ends, but emanates, together with the sense of duty, from 
an ideal conception of the spirit which is the rule and law of human 
life and of the universe. . . . The German is by nature a metaphysi- 
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cian who ponders and strives, from the spiritual inwardness of the 
universe, to grasp the inner meaning of the world and of things, of man 
and destiny. It will always be idle to explain the origin and develop- 
ment of this predominant, though by no means universal, character- 
istic. It remains the final German life secret." 
And later on in the same paragraph he says: 

The Anglo-Saxon freedom of conscience and disestablishment 
of the churches encounters difficulties, not alone in historical, 
political and legal conditions, but likewise in the depths of the German 
spirit itself, to which the Puritanic separation of politico-social insti- 
tutions and purely individual culture is foreign. We regard [the] 
State and spirit as belonging together, and an old inherited instinct 
makes us avoid a separation in the interest of both, despite the diffi- 
culties created by the modern cleavage. 

"A similar metaphysical tendency," he adds, "though naturally less 
closely connected with the State, holds sway in German art." 

Upon a statement such as this, alone, one could rest the claim that 
the Germans are predisposed to a political mysticism, and open to the 
acceptance of the divine right theory of their State. 

The last question which I wish to consider is whether it is right or 
endurable that the other nations of the world should tolerate or enter 
into even formal international relations of comity with a people holding 
such a doctrine of the State as I have described. To this the answer 
must be no! 

The rightful scope of tolerance in matters of deed as well as of 
thought should be broadly defined and observed, especially by those 
peoples who have placed liberty of nations as well as liberty of indi- 
viduals high among their ideals. And, were the influence and at- 
tempted application of the perverted political principles which we have 
been considering confined within the territorial limits of the State 
whose rulers and subjects accepted them, it might be possible for the 
peoples of the rest of the world to maintain a position, not of indif- 
ference, or of intellectual neutrality, but of noninterference, confining 
their action to quarantine precautions against infection. But when, 
as is the present case, the world finds itself confronted with a powerful 
people not only possessing all the means for offensive war, but obsessed 
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with a paranoic persuasion of their own superexcellence, and con- 
vinced, as declared by thousands of voices, that to them has been given 
by divine Providence the task and duty of spreading their distinctive 
Kultur throughout the world, and asserting that the national State 
which they have created, and which may select its own means, is the 
instrumentality for realizing this end — when this is the condition 
which confronts the world, no opportunity for the practice of tolerance 
is preserved. The Teutons have themselves denied the principle of 
toleration and asserted that nations weaker than themselves have no 
rights that need be respected. Homo homini lupus, man the wolf of 
man, can be discerned upon their banners. The victory is to the nation 
of the greatest organized military might, and woe to the conquered 
is their only reply to those who are thus overcome. Let those who 
would continue to resist the operation of nature's law, they have said, 
be left only their eyes with which to weep. 

This folie of grandeur, as the alienists would term it, entertained 
by the German people is, of course, not a necessary logical deduction 
from the Prussian theory of the divine or superpersonal national State. 
But it is undoubtedly one which could not have found such credence 
if it had not been officially spread by a State which its subjects have 
been taught to regard as essentially divine in character. To its 
utterances they ascribe an ex-cathedra character. How otherwise 
can we explain the manifesto put forth at the beginning of the war, 
signed by nearly a hundred of their leading scholars, who found no need 
for argument, but were satisfied to rest their case upon unsupported 
statements of their government, improbable though they appeared 
upon their face to be? Their very civilization, or their Kultur as they 
prefer to term it, they regard as a product of the State, and not of the 
strivings of individual men and women to realize the potentialities given 
them as rational and moral beings. 

When, then, we find these Prussian doctrines of political power 
given a militant phase, and backed by an enormous military establish- 
ment, no alternative is given to the rest of the world but to meet, and, 
if possible, to stamp them out of existence. This aim does not carry 
with it a punitive purpose. The purely vindictive or retributive 
infliction of suffering or of injury in any form can not be ethically de- 
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fended, although Germany's leading philosopher, Kant, taught the 
doctrine in its baldest form. But force applied for the purpose of 
prevention or deterrence, or of making truth and justice manifest, is 
not only ethically allowed but imperatively called for. Leaving aside, 
then, all questions of territorial boundaries, or other material national 
interests, the world will receive no adequate compensation for the 
enormous sacrifices it has made, unless the final terms of peace are 
such that, so far as is humanly possible, the claims of justice are satis- 
fied by the payment of indemnities to those who have been wronged, 
and by the imposition upon the Germans of conditions which will 
demonstrate to them that theirs is a system of political morality 
which the civilized world will not tolerate, and which also, it may 
be hoped, will tend to convince them that theirs is a system of political 
philosophy which is at once false and opposed to the true interests 
of themselves as well as of all other peoples. 

W. W. WlLLOUGHBY. 



